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TWO UN AGENCIES RELATE ACHIEVEMENTS 


U.N.E.S.C.0. 


Perhaps the most significant progress 
made by UNESCO during the past year 
is in the field of Fundamental Educa- 
tion. More than half the people in 
the world cannot read and write today. 
Significantly, in areas of the world 
where illiteracy is the highest, disease, 
hunger and poverty are greatest. Deeply 
concerned with this situation as_ its 
major challenge, UNESCO conceived a 
new approach to teaching, now called 
Fundamental Education. Briefly. this 
means that people are taught first to 
take care of their health, next to make 
use of the resources around them, to 
develop their family and community 
life. and to learn to read and write in 
order to achieve the first three goals. 

In May, 1951, ''NESCO inaugurated 
a regional centre in Patzcuaro, Mexico. 
for training teachers for Latin America 
in this kind of community education. 
One hundred and ten students from 
sixteen Latin American countries are 
now studying there. On graduation 
they will return to their respective 
countries and help set up similar train- 
ing centres on national and local levels. 
and thus a great new body of teachers 
will be trained in “snowball fashion” 
This is the first of six centres to be set 
up in the most critical parts of the 
world: the second to be established in 
Egypt is to serve the Arab-speaking 
world. 

There are ways whereby organiza- 
tions can participate actively in this and 
other programs of UNESCO. A striking 
example is UNESCO Gift Plan where- 
by any group or organization can send 
gift coupons for any amount (usually 
$50. up) to a Fundamental Education 
project or institution in needy coun- 
tries. The recipients then can buy 


needed tools and equipment, using the 
coupons as international currency. The 
Voluntary International Assistance Unit 
(VIA) of the New York Office of UN- 
ESCO is prepared to assist organization 
along this line. 

— V. ARNOLD, 

Director, N. Y. Office UNESCO. 


U.N.1.C.E. P. 


In the past year the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund continued its task of bringing 
aid to the world’s children and. for the 
first time, was able to extend this aid 
to parts of Africa south of the Sahara 
and the Sudan. With the addition of 
a million African youngsters, UNICEF 
is now directly assisting 60,000,000 
children in 72 countries and territories 
in one or more ways. This aid is now 
going to Europe, Latin America. Asia. 
the Eastern Mediterranean and Africa 
for campaigns against diseases that 
affect large numbers of children. for the 
establishment of basic maternal and 
child health and welfare services. for 
supplementary child feeding. and for 
milk conservation programs that will 
ensure future local supplies of safe m‘Ik 
for children. 


The aid to Africa voted by the Fund’s 
Executive Board this spring is indica- 
tive of the present trend of UNICEF's 
work. It will go to campaigns against 
yaws, malaria, tuberculosis. trachoma. 
and a protein deficiency condition that 
victimizes millions of children, “kwashi- 
orkor”. 


When UNICEF was established by 
the General Assembly almost six years 
ago, the need was for the immediate 
relief of the children left hungry, home- 


DURING PAST YEAR 


less and sick in the wake of World War 
Il. Today the Fund continues to pro- 
vide emergency relief in time of flood, 
famine, or other disaster, but the main 
emphasis is, as in the African pro- 
grams. to assist governments of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas to es- 
tablish their own child care services. 
The Fund sends supplies and equipment 
for these governments to carry out their 
own programs, with the intent that this 
aid will eventually be self-liquidating 
and that. once given the initial impetus, 
the governments will be able to main- 
tain these services for children on their 
own. 


To continve and extend its work, UN- 
ICEF cepends entirely on voluntary 
contributions of governments and peo- 
ple. It is now supported by the gener- 
osity of people in more than 100 coun- 
tries and territories, with the U.S. lead- 
ing the way in government, if not in 
private, contributions. 


People in the United States have, 
however. come increasingly to develop 
ways to help UNICEF through their 
schools. their civic and their religious 
organizations. This month, for ex- 
ample. the age-old custom of Hallowe’en 
will be used to the benefit of UNICEF 
in hundreds of communities throughout 
the country. Instead of raising havoc 
and collecting treats for themselves, 
children will be making door-to-door 
collections for UNICEF to make this 
October 31st a day of “Treats for All 
the World's Children”. The idea 
started quite spontaneously last year, 
and. because of the large interest shown. 
UNICEF headquarters is this year pro- 
vi.ing a Hallowe’en kit for $1.00 which 
includes materials and suggestions to 
help those who would like to support 


UNICEF in this way. 
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EDITORIAL 


The WIL has finally grown too big 
for its usual Four Licuts format. and 
so we come to you this month in a new, 
different, bigger — and we sincerely 
hope — better edition. We would like 
to explain our present condition. 

At the Annual Meetnig last June in 
Pittsburgh, we presented the following 
plan, which we believed might solve 
some of our problems. You all know 
that the Washington Newsletter and the 
Branch Letter are sent. every month 
or so to a select group of people. 
You must also realize that Gladys 
Walser has no such letter with which 
to reach our members with her UN 
work. Then there are various WIL 
reports and news sheets that only go 
to special people—but all of these re- 
ports would make excellent reading. 
and provide the vital tools necessary for 
intelligent action on the part of the 
membership of WIL. And so our pro- 
posal: abolish the News and Branch 
Letters, instead, an eigh tpage Four 
LicuTs with one entire page at the dis- 
posal of Annalee Stewart. one for Mil- 
dred Olmsted, and one for Gladys Wal- 
ser. 

We further hoped that committees. 
such as that on Civil and Human Rights 
would use our columns. In short, Four 
more pages to bring brighter Licuts 
to every single ~enber. whether she 
be in an unorganized siate. an organ- 
ized one, an active branch. or in a 
sick-bed. 

The response to our proposal was 
amazing. The Annual Meeting favored 
it completely. Ruth Gage Colby of 
New York, and Kathryn Piconi of Chi- 
cago both pledged financial support of 
the plan. Everyone was enthusiastic. 
And here we are, with eight pages and 
a pledge to fill every line of Four 
Ligu7s with the very best material 
possible. 

But we have not told you the full 


truth yet. An enlarged Four Licuts 
means $2.000 more a year than we have 
in our bank account. This present issue 
is our first and last of eight pages, for 
it was financed by the above two pledges 

UNLESS you can help us. Read this 
issue carefully! Do you like these fea- 
tures? Do you want them to continue? 
Do you believe that Four Licuts is as 
good and true a representation of the 
ideals and principles of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom as we have tried to make it? 
Would you show your faith in us by 
giving one gift subscription to a friend. 
to a relative. a library, a church, or 
even to your dentist’s office? If EVERY 
member would give just one such gift 
—just 50c—it would mean over $2500 
for Four Licuts' new format. (And if 
we would give just 2 subscriptions . . . 
the thought is breath-taking.) Here is 
a way to give new life to both Four 
Licuts and the WILPF. What do you 


say? Will you do it? 


— THE EpitoriaL Boarp 
oF Four Licuts 


THE SECOND STEP 


Twenty-six million women speak out 
on world disarmament and_ technical 
assistance. Have you seen the State- 
ment signed June 23 by the national 
presidents and UN observers of twenty 
organizations, including WIL? Here 
is the first step toward answering the 
old question, “Why don’t the women 
get together?” The first step. Now. 
the second. . . . The first is a noble 
expression of feeling on the national 
level. The second could be reading. 
talking, acting on a community level, 
for a positive, constructive world peace. 
Twenty-six million women in hundreds 
and thousands of communities — grass 
roots . . . people-to-people! Your im- 
agination is starting to run, isn’t it? 


1 took my second step with the State- 
ment this summer, and this is what I 
did. Jt was sent to me while I was 
helping conduct a leadership training 
course in community techniques for 
peace at Koinonia Foundation, Dr. 
Frank Laubach, director. There it was 
used extensively and from there it will 
be sent to five hundred persons through- 
out the country, members of the Camps- 
Farthest-Out, for use on the community 
level. The community level . . . back 
home in Detroit. | had one hundred 
copies made, secured the names of the 
local presidents of the signing organ- 
izations. telephoned each president or. 
if she was away. her International Re- 
lations Chairman. | told each one about 
the Statement (because of vacation time 


none had received news of it). aboni 
WIL's Special Committee’s work. 
the need for cooperation of women. avi 
about a concrete project to start a city- 
wide study and action on World bi. 
armament and Technical Assistance 


The interested. sympathetic. and 
warm response fully paid for the hours 
and hours of work. Every leader asked 
for the Statement and other material. 
Several had lunch with me to discuss 
the matter in more detail. Another 
visit to the Disarmament (Commission 
of UN, an interview with the Ambassa- 
dor from India. making the aequaint- 
ance of a young woman from Cyelon 
(who, by the way. now hopes to start 
a WIL there). and coming to know 
Albert Mayer, the New York architect 
who works four months of every year 
for the rehabilitation of villages in 
India—all these had renewed my en 
thusiasm which could transmit | 
others. 


To the local leaders I sent persona! 
letters: the Statement; the report “How 
the Detroit Citizens Committee has 
operated” (started by WIL): the “Sum- 
mary Report of the Community Work- 
shop in Baltimore” (started by WIL}; 
the list of names of the permaneat imem- 
bers of the UN Disarmament Comnuis- 
sion: the “Pax” brochure about WIL 
the WIL pamphlet, “Informed Ameri 
cans; and to church groups. the WII 
“Introduction to Africa’. To several 
who had not read it, [| sent Stringfel- 
low Barr's “Let’s Join the Human 
Race”. 


As a first approach, the Detroit lead- 
ers favor a Detroit-India project. Char- 
lotte Ormond. WIL, former president 
of Michigan Council of Church Women. 
Chairman of Michigan Committee on 
Civil Rights, and of Public Affairs of 
Metropolitan YWCA, leaves shortly for 
a long residence in India. and will be 
a liaison person between Detroit and 


India. 
What WIL has to offer a community 


is enormous in its content and vision. 
but I believe it must be presented in 
a way to capture ihe imagination. Mos! 
women and men are concerned. All 
over America there is a tremendous 
potential against war and for a positive 
alternative. What shall we do with it? 
Shall we let it lie dormant to be a 
tivated wrongly or shail we reach out 
and take hold of it at every jotnt ava‘- 
able? Will you take the second step? 


Picon 
President. U. S. Section 


(Copies of all material mentioned are aia 
able at Philadelphia office.) 
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THE WASHINGTON NEWS 


Annalee Stewart 


Elections are no longer a domestic 
affair in any country, least of all in 
the United States. Repercussions are 
felt the world over from our elections— 
in process and outcome. People in 
Europe say that they ought to be per- 
mitted to vote since the outcome affects 
them! Therefore, it is not only your 
national responsibility. but also your 
international responsibility to partici- 
pate as effectively and realistically as 
possible in this election. 

Your vote can and should be an in- 
telligent one. More effort is necessary 
than simply going to the polls on No- 
vember 4th. 


1. Know Your Candidates 

Who is running for the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is as im- 
portant as who is running for the 
Presidency. Use the “Questionnaire to 
Candidates” in interviews (June issue 
of Four Licuts). When any candidate 
participates in public forums or dis- 
cussions (or talkathons). raise ques- 
tions that would invite his consideration 
as well as that of the audience in the 
major issues of foreign and domestic 
policy. Listen to all speeches given by 
candidates from all parties. Then eval- 
uate objectively in order to choose the 
best candidate. 


2. Know the Party Platforms 

Candidates who accept their party’s 
platform when they accept their nom- 
ination are oblgiated to the platform, 
yet what they do to further specific 
parts of it will depend in large measure 
on their perosnal views. and on the 
trends in public opinion they sense dur- 
ing the various phases of their cam- 
paigns (including your interviews). 

You. should know the difference in 
the platforms in order to know with 
which party you most nearly agree: the 
platform is an important factor that 
should influence your vote. Our legis- 
lative work during the next four years 
will be based in part on many of the 
stands taken in these platforms. Specific 
planks are quoted below. Obviously, 
none of them would satisfy WIL mem- 
bers completely. When writing about 
or discussing planks. point out ways in 
which you believe they are inadequate. 
and be sure to recommend constructive 
or positive alternatives, 


Disarmament 

Republican: “We shall coordinate 
our military policy with our foreign 
policy, always seeking universal limita- 
tion and control of armaments on a 
dependable basis.” 

Democrat: “Disarmament remains 
the goal. The free world is rearming 
to secure the peace. Under Democratic 
leadership, America always stands pre- 
pared to join in a workable system for 
fool-proof inspection and limitation of 
all armaments. including atomic wea- 
pons. This Nation has taken the lead- 
ership in proposing concrete practical 
plans for such a system. We are deter- 
mined to carry on the effort for real, 
effective disarmament.” 

Comment: World disarmament will 
never be reached through rearmament. 
no matter for what cause. One of the 
first acts of the new Congress should 
be to urge the United States to take the 
initiative in calling a world disarma- 
ment conference, through the United 
Nations. to discuss the more basic issues 
involving total world disarmament. 


® Technical Assistance 

Republican: “Measure our fore gn 
commitments so that they cai be borne 
without endangering the  econom‘c 
health or sound finances of the U. S. 
... Sums available by this test will be 
more effective than vastly larger sums 
incompetently spent for vague and end- 
less purposes. We shall not try to buy 
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good will. We shall earn it by sound, 
constructive, self-respecting policies and 
actions. International exchange of 
students and of agricultural techniques 
and programs for improvement of pub- 
lic health” . . . In reference to Arab 
states and Israel, “cooperate to bring 
economic and social stability to that 


Democrat: ‘‘We look forward to the 
day when a great share of the resources 
now devoted to the armaments program 
can be diverted into the channels of 
peaceful production to speed the prog- 
ress of America and of the underde- 
veloped regions of the world. . . .Help- 
ing others to help themselves. Even 
though we cannot now disarm, we will 
go forward as rapidly as possible in 
developing the imaginative and far- 
sighted concept of President Truman 
embodied in the Point Four program. 
. . . The continuance of even stronger 
and more vigorous Point Four pro- 
grams, sponsored both by this country 
and by the United Nations, is an indis- 
pensable element in creating a peaceful 
world”. 

Comment: Acknowledge the value of 
programs of economic development in- 
itiated by individual countries, but 
point out that any investment by a great 
power is likely to be feared as imperial- 
istic and therefore you would like to 
encourage programs of economic aid 
carried on through the United Nations 
and dissociated from military implica- 
tions. 


® United Nations 

Republican: Support given with a 
statement stressing UN as a place for 
“harmonizing differences” and main- 
taining “collective security”. 

Democrat: Support given and state- 
ment accrediting strength to UN through 
Korean war. Strive to bring about 
“fair and effective peaceful settlement 
(in Korea) in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the UN Charter”. 

Comment: Urge strengthening and 
support of the United Nations in its 
rightful function of negotiator and arbi- 
trator of disputes and in the important 
work of its specialized agencies. 


UMT 
Republican: “ . .. that our military 
services are adequately supported in all 
{continued on page six] 
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NEWSLETTER—{from page 5) 

ways required, including manpower, to 
perform their appropriate tasks in re- 
lation to the defense of this country 
and to meet our treaty obligations”. 

Democrat: (No mention of anything 
that could be interpreted as such in 
any way.) 

Comment: Continue to remind can- 
didates of our unalterable opposition to 
UMT. 
Immigration 

Republican: (No reference.) 

Democrat: Aid to refugees from 
Communist countries. Revision of laws 
to eliminate discrimination against 
specific national groups: eliminate dis- 
tinction between “native-born” and 
“naturalized” persons. 

@ Civil Rights 

Republican: “All citizens entitled to 
full, impartial enforcement of federal 
laws relating to their civil rights” . . 
State control preferred, but federal 
government should take supplemental 
action within its constitutional juris- 
diction”. 

Democrat: Federal legislation neces- 
sary for: 1. equal opportunity for em- 
ployment; 2. security of persons; 3. 
full and equal participation in the na- 
tion’s political life. Cloture: plank in- 
cluded advocating majority rule in 
Congress. 

Comment: Commend and encourage 
every step taken to guarantee equal 
rights under the law, but point out that 
enforcement powers must be granted to 
insure these civil rights. 
® Civil Liberties 

Comment: Neither party has said 
anything constructive about the major 
issues of civil liberties: freedom of 
thought and speech. academic freedom. 
etc. This should be pointed out in 
writing to or discussing with candi- 
dates, and vigorous support should be 
given to guarantee civil liberties. 

Complete texts vf all platforms may 
be obtained by writing the parties’ Na- 
tional Committee. 


Children's Art and Theatre 


The Children’s Theatre of Philadelphia. 
which has now become a National project, 
will begin its 22nd consecutive year by pre- 
senting four plays and a ballet. The first 
performance will be on November Ist, of 
“Young Chris Columbus”, and they will again 
be produced by the Children’s World Theatre 
of New York. 

We have been able to secure the Federal 
Amusement Tax exemption under the educa- 
tional clause, by offering our profits to Mrs. 
Frederick W. Muller’s Art for World Friend- 
ship project. 

From each play a sum will go for art sup- 
plies to some school in need of such funds. 
and it is of special interest that the first 
school will be The National High School for 
Girls Triplicane, Madras, India. Hence two 
projects in the interest of children have been 
tied together. 


BRANCH NEWS—{from page 4) 
an engineering school, an architectural 
school, etc.. each with its own dean and 
faculty and special contacts and meet- 
ings, but all under the one president 
and general administrative office. 


Some of you will recall the wonder- 
ful city-wide demonstration which our 
WIL branches led a couple of years ago 
in Milwaukee and in Detroit, the for- 
mer for the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the latter in ob- 
serving the founding of the United Na- 
tions. This year the celebrating of 
United Nations Day on October 24th 
is being carried on all over the country 
under the leadership of the “National 
Citizens’ Committee for United Nations 
Day” of which the WIL is a member. 
Its next meeting is to be September 
26th, when President Truman will talk 
to us. An extensive array of material 
has been prepared to help local groups. 
Write to the office of this Committee at 
816 21st Street, Washington 6, or to 
the office of the American Association 
for the United Nations at 45 East 65th 
Street, New York (not 85th Street as 
given in my last Branch Letter). But 
no stress is laid on the work for world 
disarmament now going on at the UN. 
Send to us for that and be sure it is 
brought into your community. 

The State Department is at last fol- 
lowing up the requests that we and 
some of the other peace organizations 
have been making repeatedly and has 
called a special one-day conference on 
October 7th. at which “Problems con- 
fronting the approaching UN Assem- 
bly” will be discussed. One full session 
will be given to Disarmament problems! 

Our own Fall Board Meeting will be 
held in Flushing. Long Island, Friday 
and Saturday. October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1. so as to make it easy for mem- 
bers to attend the United Nations ses- 
sions before and after. Our new 
Flushing Branch ‘s arranging an all-day 
Institute for November 2nd to educate 
the community on our program.  Al- 
though they cannot vote, all branches 
are invited to send representatives to 
the Board Meeting to take part in the 
discussion. Since this autumn Board 
Meeting focuses particularly on the 
problems and desires of branches. I 
should like to have in advance any 
ideas. proposals or requests which you 
want brought up for consideration. 

We. here. want to help you in every 
way to do effective peace work. Write 
me of your problems. Let me know 
whether you want a speaker from the 
National. If so, could you cover travel 
expense or get some paid engagements? 
We must all pull together this year! 

Yours for a good team. 

MILpRED Scott OLMSTED 
National Administrative Secretary 


ABOUT FINANCING 


The success and efficiency of the whole 
WIL program is to a certain extent tied up 
with adequate financing. Three aspects in the 
development of this adequate financing are 
of particular concern to the finance depart- 
ment right now: (1) steadily increasing the 
total membership of WIL; (2) finding and 
developing interest in non-WIL people to 
help support our work; (3) spreading the 
responsibility for WIL support more evenly 
within the organization so that the burden 
is less on a few large individual and branch 
contributors. 

To take the first item first—membership. 
This fall we have prepared a letter similar 
to that used during the 35th anniversary cele- 
bration. It is designed for you individual 
members to send to your friends describing 
the work of WIL and asking them to join us. 
You have probably already received a sample 
of this letter in your dues bill and have sent 
for a supply. If you have not seen the letter, 
please write to us for a copy. Remember 
that this direct method of contact from friend 
to friend is one of the most effective ways of 
spreading WIL. 

As our WIL program is rapidly expanding 
and is much too big for the membership to 
finance alone, this department must constantly 
find new contributors. Here you members 
all over the country can be invaluable. You 
have contacts and know people that are able 
and eager to support a positive peace pro- 
gram. But they don’t know us and we don’t 
know them. Tell us about them! If every 
member would send us the name of one po- 
tentially large contributor—think of the added 
power for our WIL work! 

Then for the third item—this spring we 
started a drive to encourage every branch in 
the country* to assume a quota to National. 
however small. $2 a member was set as a 
quota goal. Before the drive 11 branches 
were making regular annual payments to Na- 
tional. As a result of the request, 11 new 
branches assumed quotas, just doubling the 
total. This is certainly a good step in the 
direction of spreading responsibility. 

While asking branches to raise their quotas 
we thought it only fair to try to help in fund- 
raising. So during the summer a new edition 
of the fund-raisers’ pamphlet was prepared. 
This has been sent to branch treasurers and 
finance chairmen in every brancii. We hope 
it will give you some new and good ideas. 
But to do a real job of helping your branches 
raise money, we need to develop closer work- 
ing relations. We want to know your prob- 
lems, your solutions, your criticisms, and your 
ideas. We think we can help you, and we 
are sure you can help us. 

Thinking forward to Christmas we have 
been wondering about developing a_ peace 
project—something that all WIL branches and 
members can join into raise money. In the 
past you may remember WIL has sold peace 
pencils, the Jane Addams Calendar, peace 
flowers, and other things. Peace blotters with 
appropriate quotations have been suggested 
as a new idea. Do you have any thoughts? 

We don’t apologize for the fact that usually 
we come to you for money. We believe so 
deeply in the program and work of the WIL 
that we are willing to come back again and 
again and again for your help. But we do 
apologize for the fact that in the never-ending 
pressure of soliciting funds we often don't 
become acquainted with you—our members 
and our branches. We hope we can work 
more closely. 


Bettina Huston, 
for the Finance Department. 
(* Local Branches in organized states, of 
course, were not included.) 
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Korea: 

On August 15, Kim Il Sung, North 
Korean Premier and Commander in 
Chief. told the North Korean Parlia- 
ment that the Korean Communist re- 
zime would be willing to sign a truce 
ending the two-year conflict in a draw. 
The following day Chinese Communist 
authorities declared that China and 
North Korea had built up sufficient 
strength to gain a final victory. It 
might well be a warning that the elder 
brother of interiiational communism 
would permit no relaxation of effort. 
The Peoples Daily (Chinese Communist 
newspaper) told the Koreans that their 
fight had the sympathy of the USSR 
and that the war against the UN in 
effect was a continuation of Korea’s 
struggle for independence from Japan 
——won seven years ago. 

Although generally praising _ the 
North Korean effort, the People’s Daily 
seemed to make it plain that Communist 
China regarded the Korean war as a 
hattle in defense of Chinese territory, 
and therefore “we must exert every ef- 
fort” for victory—not a “neither victor 
nor vanquished” peace, which general 
Kim told the North Korean Parliament 
he would be willing to sign. 

Diplomatic authorities in the United 
States stressed that they could see 
‘nothing new” in General Kim’s state- 
ment concerning truce-—and said that 
the truce talks had heen narrowed to a 
single issue—that of exchange of pris- 
oners. 

On August 29, 1952. with truce talks 
still deadlocked Panmunjon. the 
heaviest air blow of the 2-year-old war 
was undertaken by Allied warplanes 
smashing the North Korean capital of 
Pyongyang. In more than 1400 sorties 
the aircraft roared over the city from 
9.30 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. Returning pilots 
reported “the town was blowing up all 
over’. This new attack followed a 
mass raid on Pongyang on August 11th, 
which the Communists asserted czused 
many civilian casualties and constituted 
an attempt by the United Nations Com- 
mand to put “military pressure” on the 
Chinese and North Korean Commun- 
ists’ Armistice delegation at Panmun- 
jon. where the enemy has refused any 
compromise on the disputed question of 
prisoner-of-war exchange. 


On September 1, 1952, the Allied 
Navy followed up its massive bombing 
raids at Siberia’s doorstep with smash- 
ing blows by air and sea. at Chongjin. 
largest port in all of North Korea, which 
lies just fifty miles south of the southern 
tip of Siberia’s Maritime Province. 
While ruin rained on Chongjin from 
the skies, the United States heavy cruis- 
er Bremerton swung in from the sea 
and opened up on the port with its & 
5-inch guns. The Russian border guards 
could hear the explosions clearly and 
see the great black plumes of oil smoke 
rising from the destroved refinery at 
Aoji, just eight miles west of the Si- 
berian border. Watching the jets and 
propeller planes returning from their 
sorties, Vice-Admiral J. G. Clark. Com- 
mander of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. re- 
marked: “This signals to the Commun- 
ists that we mean business and will 
fight for our own way of life.” 

This is a far cry from successful 
negotiation to bring about a cease-fire. 
it would seem. It is also provocative 
and dangerous if an extension of the 
war is to be avoided. As incidents in- 
volving prisoners-of-war continue and 
as the stepped-up fighting continues. 
the atmosphere for settling the two- 
year-old Korean war grows worse. One 
wonders why the prolongation — must 
it remain unsettled until after November 
elections in the United Staies? Why? 


THE WORLD AS SEEN THROUGH U.N. 


Gladys D. Walser 


On August 18, General Harrison in 
a press interview at the UN truce dele- 
gation’s base camp advanced the view 
that the price the Communists believed 
the armistice would cost, rather than 
matters of principle regarding prisoner 
exchange or other issues, was the con- 
trolling factor. ‘An armistice is pos- 
sible.” said General Harrison. “I think 
the Communists want an armistice, but 
the question is. how much are they 
willing to pay for it.” He then added 
that he had no idea when a truce might 
be brought about. “The most import- 
aat thing in dealing with a Communist 
is to remember—and never forget—that 
you are dealing with a common crim- 
inal.” declared General Harrison. “You 
do not believe anything he says. He 
may tell the truth. but only because it 
is expedient. not because it is the right 
thing to do. You can also expect that 
Communists, if they do not like an issue 
being discussed will evade it.” 

This negative attitude is not one con- 
ducive to the give and take needed in 
any negotiation and explains as far as 
the UN is concerned, the continuing 


deadlock. 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie: 
Report of 7ih Session of Gen. Assembly 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in his annual 
report to the UN General Assembly, said 
that “premature optimism” concerning the 
capabilities of the United Nations was being 
replaced by a “more realistic” public ap- 
praisal of the world organization’s power. 

He said that the United Nations still was 
regarded “almost universally” as the main 
long-run hope for peace. He added there 
was a “general tendency” to believe that the 
United Nations was at present not the sole— 
or even the main instrument for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

The section of Mr. Lie’s 182-page report 
devoted to “development of public under- 
standing” reported that “wide areas of mis- 
understanding and lack of knowledge” about 
the United Nations persisted in most parts of 
the world. 

Observing that the dragging on of the 
Korean truce talks had given rise to “impa- 
lience, resentment and doubt”, Mr. Lie said 
that public opinion still supported the UN 
action in Korea but would welcome “with 
enthusiasm” an armistice on the basis of 
cpproximately the present battle line. 

The Secretary-General declared that the 
idea that al/ countries should be admitted to 
the United Nations had strong public support 
in most parts of the world. He also reported 
a “growing awareness” that the organization 
could be a strong influence in support of 

[continued on page four 
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WORLD AS SEEN THROUGH UN 
[Cont'd from page three | 


national aspirations for “greater freedom and 
equality, for self-government and _ indepen- 
dence”. 

The bulk of the report is an account of the 
United Nations work in all fields—political, 
social and economic. Mr. Lie said he was 
delaying the submission of his customary re- 
view of the world situation until a date 
nearer the opening of the General Assembly’s 
Seventh Session on October 14, 1952. 


Disarmament Commission 

On August 29, 1952, the UN Disarmament 
Commission, Jacob A. Malik, deputy Foreign 
Minister and chief Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations, gave blanket rejection to the 
West’s proposals put forward on August 12, 
1952, which called for Big Five talks on 
arms cut. 

The recommendation for new disarmament 
talks, made by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France was made conditional 
on the Soviet acceptance of a former proposal 
that military ceilings would limit the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China to 1,500,000 soldiers and Britain and 
France to 800,000 each. 

In his speech before the Disarinament Com- 
mission on August 29, Mr. Malik charged 
that the Western powers’ suggestions were 
“absurd” and “hypocritical” and that the 
proposals for new talks were designed to 
“drown out” real disarmament negotiations 
and to “legalize” the stockpiling of atomic 
bombs. Earlier the Soviet delegate had re- 
jected two other work plans presented 
by the West: (1) proposals for a stage-by- 
stage military census that would end in the 
last stage with the disclosure and verification 
of all atomic stockpiles and (2) )the sug- 
gestions of military ceilings, limiting U.S.., 
USSR, United Kingdom and French soldiers. 

Mr. Malik said that the Soviet Union was 
now insisting on an arms cut of at /east one- 
third. It was believed by many delegates 
who note the changes in Soviet phraseology 
carefully that the term “at least” was a sign 
that Moscow might be preparing some modi- 
fication of its formula and that a new Soviet 
disarmament resolution might be presented 
to the Seventh Session of the General As- 
sembly, opening October 14, 1952. 

On August 27, the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission turned down the Soviet demand for 
immediate debate on the prohibition of bac- 
teriological weapons. Nine countries yoted 
against the Soviet resolution and only the 
USSR voted in the affirmative. Two coun- 
tries—Chile and Pakistan-—abstained. 

Representatives of the U.S. and other coun- 
tries pointed out that the work plan adopted 
by the Commission called for discussion of 
“weapons of mass destruction” and said that 
included bacteriological weapons. Mr. Malik 
said that the voting on his resolution showed 
that the U.S. and Britain and France “united 
by military and aggressive obligations” (NA- 
TO). refused to consider the question of 
germ warfare. 

The Commission turned then to the latest 
Western proposals on disarmament which call 
for Big Five (US, USSR, UK, France and 
China) and regional arms reduction talks 
after acceptance of military ceilings already 
proposed by the West. 

On August 15 the United States told the 
Disarmament Commission that it would give 
no pledge not to use atomic, chemical and 
bacteriological weapons against an aggressor 
until strict international control had become 
a reality. Making commitments now would 
be an invitation to aggression and would give 
future aggressors their own choice of weapons, 
the U.S. declared. 


Dear Member: 

This experiment of our enlarged 
Four Licuts is a welcome opportunity 
to write to each one of you, instead of 
just to your leaders. telling you of 
developments within our organization. 

At the meeting of the International 
Executive in Geneva there was a repre- 
sentative gathering with eleven of the 
thirteen elected members present (our 
Czecho-Slovakian member could not get 
there). plus consultative members from 
Australia. Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain. Norway. Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and United States. and a visitor 
from Italy. It was especially interest- 
ing to hear the Australian Section’s ac- 
count of how, afier some years of quies- 
cence, their work is now expanding 
rapidly: and also to welcome back inte 
activity our Japanese Section. 

We were greatly encouraged, too, 
over reports of groups in Australia. 
Holland. Hungary. Israel. Nigeria. Po- 
land, the Baltic States (exiles in Swed- 
en). Sierra Leone. Egypt. India, Italy 
and Yugoslavia. The group in Israel 
brings together Jews, Arabs and Chris- 
tians. In the African group the literate 
members explain the WILPF to the illit- 
erate members! Besides these. we have 
individual members in Argentina, Bra- 
Haiti. Iceland, Indonesia. Ireland. 
Mexico. the Middle East, Peru. the 
Philippines. Venezuela and San Salva- 


dor. 


Branch News At 
Home and Abroad 


Mildred Scott Olmsted 


A special international committee has 
been set up to help in the development 
of groups and Sections. One of our 
Executive Committee members in Swit- 
zerland has already pledged a month's 
salary to bring a representative of one 
of those African groups to the next 
Congress. It is hoped that others will 
do the same. 

The joint invitation of the French 
and German Sectiuns to act as hostesses 
to the International Congress next 
August was accepted. If the practical 
difficulties can be overcome they would 
like us to meet in the Saar, or some 
other troubled area. 

Marie Lous-Mohr of Norway, was 
elected International Chairman; Agnes 
Stapledon of Great Britain, Vice-Chair- 
man in charge of Administration; Ger- 
trude Bussey of the United States, Vice- 
Chairman responsible for work at the 
United Nations; Gertrude Baer was re- 
elected as our permanent international 
representative to the United Nations 
and Editor of Pax et Libertas. 

It was good to be back in the old 
house with the garden on top of the 
Roman wall with its two-story outdoor 
stairway, which has been cur interna- 
tional headquarters continuously since 
1919. The city of Geneva is putting up 
a special office building near the “Palais 
des Nations” (the old League of Nations 
building, now used to overflowing by 
the United Nations), to house the non- 
governmental organizations working 
there. We have been invited to move 
our offices into it as soon as it is com- 
pleted in 1954, which raises the ques- 
tion as to how much we want to con- 
tinue as one of the first “international 
centers” there and how far we want to 
limit international headquarters to just 
the office side of our work. 

in addition to our official representa- 
tion at the United Nations in New York 
and at UNESCO in Paris. we have now 
been invited by the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization in Rome to serve as 
an advisory member. It may help some 
of you to understand the far-flung and 
many-faceted activities of the United 
Nations if you can think of it as a 
university which consists of an under- 
graduate school. a medical school, a 
theological school. a business school, 

[continued on page six] 
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TO THE EDITOR 


September 5, 1952 
Yo THe Eprror 
Evening Star 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 

Not so many years ago, the initials “D.P.” 
had no particular meaning. But since World 
War Il they have taken on « tragic signifi- 
cance; they stand for “Dispiaced Persons” 
... the vast army of people with no home 
except a D.P. encampment, and often with 
no place to go. 

Many of us, if we give the matter any con- 
sideration at all, do so casually. We, living 
securely, have become accustomed to thei: 
unhappy status--comforting ourselves wit) 
the thought that “something is being done 
sy the proper channels”, We have accepted 
the fact that the hard core, who are excluded 
hy the regular emigration programs because 
of old age, or illness (often contracted in 
coneentration camps), were ineligible for re- 
settlement. They were doomed to a miserable 
existence —- lonely, unwanted, without 
hope. The quotas were for the productive 

The two Seandinavian countries, Norway 
and Sweden, have shown a compassion that 
may well be an example to the rest of the 
world, The American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee reports that Norway has recently ad- 
mitted an initial group of  pust-tubercular 
persons and their families; and the Swedish 
Government has accepted twenty-five tubercu- 
lar persons who will need an indefinite period 
of treatment before they can be up and about. 

As a rare act of humanity and generosity, 
this unprecedented action should be given 
wide publicity as an inspiration to others 
who have been less generous. We could well 
profit by this example. 

Janet Neuman, National Chairman 
Public Relations, WIL. 


KIDS' KORNER 
IT'S HALLOWE'EN 


Talk to your parents and teachers about 
this special idea for celebrating. Say that 
as usual, you and your friends want to dress 
up like ghosts, and spooks, and goblins. But 
instead of collecting candy, cookies and 
apples for yourself you'd like to collect gifts 
for friends overseas. These gifts should in- 
clude: Sewing articles like pins, needles, 
thread, darning cotton, safety pins, tape meas- 
ures, hooks and eyes. snaps; shoes and cloth- 
ing of all kinds for all members of the family. 
WHAT TO DO NEXT: 

1, If your parents and teachers are inter- 
ested in your plan, ask them to help you 
write a story to put in the town or school 
paper or church bulletin. Then when Octo- 
her comes and goblins prowl, your 
friends and neighbors will have their gifts 
ready. 

2. Find a durable shopping bag or strong 
paper sack, 

3. Write to the American Friends Service 
Committee Warehouse, 23rd and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., for a red and black star 
sticker with AFSC printed on it (Free), That 
sticker, when pasted on your bag or sack, 
shows who will ship the gifts you collect, 
overseas, 

4. On the day after Hallowe’en, when 
you've gone from house to house collecting 
‘he above things, wrap and pack what you 

!!-cied the night before. Use a strong box 
et! heavy cord, 

5. Send the package to: 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE WAREHOUSE 
23rd and Arch Sts. Phila. 3, Pa. 


BIRTHDAYS IN OCTOBER 


By ApELAWE BAKER 
Co-ordinator, Committee on Horld Recon- 
struction and World Disarmament 


Everyone concerned for world peace looks 
forward to October 24, the Birthday of the 
United Nations. 1952 marks its seventh year. 

A less-heralded birthday in October is the 
second anniversary of our own Committee on 
World Reconstruction and World Disarm- 
ament, The reminder of its short but signifi- 
cant history comes from a recently completed 
Report and Recommendations, undertaken at 
the Committee’s order by the firm, Publie In- 
terest, Inc. Here, under scrutiny of a profes- 
sional, objective reporter, Julie Medlock, the 
‘ommitiee can look itself and take stock of 
feets and defects so far. The Report notes 
ihe spontaneous effort to put new impetus in 
the WIL’S effort to make peace a positive 
principle in human affairs and to achieve 
these ends by non-violent means. 

The United Nations has set up the machine- 
ry to work in both fields. On its own birth- 
day, it also takes stock of accomplishment. 
This year it can cite remarkable progress in 
the first, although the complete failure to 
succeed in the second puts a brake on the 
outpouring of resources for constructive ends 
which the UN has not been able to release. 

The WIL Committee, in its self-evaluation 
after two years, can point to encouraging re- 
sponse to nation-wide speaking tours by Elsie 
Picon and Gladys Walser which stirred key 
people in various communities to form local 
committees and sponser projects that educate 
citizens in the fields of reconstruction and 
disarmament. It published the widely praised 
series of ‘Do You Know?’ leaflets. It was re- 
sponsible for conferences in which various 
organizations developed new channels of com- 
munication to strengthen the werk of natural 
and international agencies. 

Recommendations for better public relations 
and a firmer structure of organization for the 
Committee were offered in the Report, Con- 
crete suggestions were made in both areas. 
The need for a strong sub-committee in each 
of four main fields, press relations, communi- 
ly activities, liason between organizations, and 
finance, was cited. Already the committee has 
heen divided under heads of these activities 
with a co-ordinator to tie their efforts to- 
gether. During the summer this new structure 
has taken shape slowly and is ready to carry 
the load of winter projects. Agnes Morley 
continues to head the Committee and will 
carry press relations. She can be reached at 
169 Lake Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

United Nations Day offers an excellent op- 
portunity to carry forward the type of citizen 
education to which the Commitice is devoted. 
Many organizations join then to focus atten. 
tion cn support for the UN. To this nation- 
wide effort the Committee contributed its 
special emphasis with an outline calling for 
an observance of the UN Birthday which 
should “Tell the New Story of the United 
Nations—a thrilling drama in two acts”. The 
two acts, technical assistance and world dis- 
armament, were sketched in with historical 
data taken from UN reports and from the 
fine study material on disarmament prepared 
by Gladys Walser. This material adds a 
needed emphasis to the regular publications 
of the Citizens’ Committee for UN day and 
the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, both of which groups have received the 
suggestions of the Committee with apprecia- 
tion. Prepared for WIL Branches, the plans 
for an observance focused on Reconstruction 
and Disarmament will be made available to 
other organizations planning UN pro- 
grams. 


LIBERALS ON THE AIR 

We have just learned that some radio com-. 
mentators with the sense and the courage to 
take an “unpopular” point of view—that is, 
one not approved by the rank and file of 
listeners—-are losing sponsors. Therefore we 
are making the following urgent plea to our 
members: 

Reaction is making rapid headway. Make 
it your personal business to write to any 
iiberal commentator you may be fortu>?*'s 
enough to hear. Let him know that | u 
appreciate his expressing a point of view that 
is constructive--and his courage in so doing. 

This is important! lf we tail to make 
known our support of the few remaining 
liberals on the air, soon there will be none. 
Time is short. DO IT NOW! 

GET YOUR ROSES. . . ORDER NOW 
For Fall Planting or for Christmas Gifts 
PEACE—-$2.50 each; 3 for $6.60 if sent to 
one address. There is a service charge 
of $.25 on orders less than $5.00. 
WIL. OFFER, $5.50— 
Peace—Yellow, gold, ivory, pink along 
petal edges. 
Vew Yorker—Brilliant red blooms, very 
fragrant. 
Rubaiyat—Rose-pink to cerise-red, 
fragrant. 
Send order with check to 
Mrs. Georce H. Stewart 
Philadelphia County WIL 
7034 Greene Street, 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


EMILY GREENE BALCH'S 


VIGNETTES 
Reviewed by Sarah Cleghorn 


It's delightful to find this slender pearl- 
grey collection. at once so light, so graceful 
and so thoughtful—so Emily-Greene-Balch- 
like. without as well as within. 

Mercedes Randall’s Introduction is most 
congenial, in spirit and form. It seems a 
blood relative of the passages it has intro. 
duced, with quiet depth and discernment. 

Delicacy, of emphasis—wording—-music -— 
especially of thought and feeling. is one of 
the most captivating qualities of VIGNETTES 
IN Prost”: but what most grows on us as 
we read and return to them is the Aeart in 
them. | suppose, in one way or another, the 
greatness of a notable life greatly lived pene- 
trates into every one of its activities. 

In phrases like: “A curious, happy yet sad 
homesickness,” “The ground is rough with 
the hard usage of winter,” “The strange, 
sharp sting of snow-cleaned air in the nos- 
trils.’ “That bit of heaven on earth that is 
a mountain meadow,” the reader tastes a 
combination of flavors and fresh air that is 
both tonic and sweet. The charming anony- 
mous poem on the title-page catches the spirit 
of our Emily just as successfully as of the 
English poet it describes: 

“Miss Emily saw the small things, 
She saw them wonder-hued; 

A linnet in her rocky dell, 

A sunset leaf bedewed,” etc. 

The book has been beautifully designed, 
handset and printed by Carroll Coleman at 
the Prairie Press in lowa City. 

Emily Greene Balch’s thought and _ person- 
ality are here most happily combined. That 
combination seems to me itself an inspiration. 
Only 300 are left of an edition of 1000 copies, 
so please order from 

Mrs. Mercents M. Ranpatt, 
15 Claremont Avenue, 
New York 27, N. Y. 
at $1.00 per copy ($8.00 for 10). 
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Together Toward One Goal 


By Emity Simon 

One of the most outstanding women’s or- 
ganizations which shares many of the WILPF’s 
principles of peace and freedom is the Gen- 
eral Department of United Church Women of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., before the merger known as 
The United Council of Church Women. It 
has state and local Councils of Church Women 
all across the country: in large metropolitan 
areas, in villages and towns, and in isolated 
rural areas. It may be an exaggeration to say 
that every one of these women is a potential 
WIL member, but it is a fact that through- 
out the Councils there are many WIL mem- 
bers, many who are active both in their local 
WIL Branch and in their local Council of 
Church Women. Perhaps all that is necessary 
is a suggestion that we see our opportunity 
for what it really is—a chance for real co- 
uec.ation in our common tasks and for the 
strengthening of the work and influence of 
both organizations. 

This year the opening seems more clear 
than ever. The current mission study course 
has two themes which have long been of in- 
terest and concern to the WILPF. The sub- 
ject for overseas, or what has been commonly 
called foreign missions is Africa, and the 
home missions study is Human Rights. While 
these subjects are the themes for the missions 
institutes, arranged for Councils across the 
country in October they are also the subject 
for study and action throughout the year. And 
here opportunity is practically beating on our 
doors! Africa has been selected for study and 
action programs for local Branches of the 
WIL by the National Program Committee be- 
cause Africa’s problems highlight the WIL 
priorities of Human Rights, Technical Assist- 
ance and Point Four, Abolition of Colonial- 
ism, World Disarmament and Race Relations. 
Africa is a little known area even among well 
informed people. Yet the relation of Tunis, 
Egypt, Equatorial Africa and the Union of 
South Africa to peace and freedom is more 
and more evident. 

Of further interest is the long and signifi- 
cant record of WIL activity in the affairs and 
problems of Africa. Readers of Pax will re 
call the report of the work done by our Inter- 
national Accredited Observer to the U.N.., 
Gertrude Baer, in securing permission for 
Michael Scott to be heard before the United 
Nations. Perhaps even more significant is the 
information given in her report to the Inter- 
national Executive in Geneva this summer of 
the growth of a group of women in Nigeria 
from one single name to a total of 577 women 
who have paid their dues and are eager and 
ready to work for peace and freedom. In 
Sierra Leone a woman with a very different 
background from any of the women in Nigeria 
longed to work for peace through a women’s 
group which approached the problems through 
political action. There are now 1,700 women 
in this group. Surely this report alone should 
make us realize how great is our opportunity 
and how tremendous our obligation. 

In addition to the study and action program 
on Africa and Human Rights. church women 
in local Councils as well as in thousands of 
denominational groups across the nation are 
engaged in what is known as “The Christian 
Women’s Action Program for Peace”, based 
on three related phases of their study “Chris- 
tian Foundations for Lasting Peace”: (1) 
Human Rights. (2) Social Progress, (3) 
World Peace. 

World Community Day set for November 
7th has for its theme “Building Lasting 
Peace”. The Church Woman, offical organ of 
United Church Women. has every month a 
page of suggestions for World Community 
Day as well as for Christian Social Relations 


and Christian World Relations and a special 
section on the United Nations conducted by 
the UCW Official Observer. 


Certainly here is common ground for meet- 
ing and cooperating with a great company of 
concerned women. In a discussion at a recent 
meeting of the National Executive of ways in 
which the WIL might strengthen its work 
and its membership, there was unanimous ap- 
proval of encouraging our members to seek 
out these groups of church women, to join 
with them in helping them carry out their 
program of study and action in the Commun- 
ity, to invite them to branch meetings and 
when the time seems right to ask them to be- 
come members. 


Find out about the study on Africa and 
Human Rights and see what the Council in 
your town is planning for World Community 
Day. This is only the beginning—the field is 
ripe for the harvest—for what are we waiting? 


.- OCTOBER .. 


And Annalee Stewart will be speaking in 
Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky. 


Emily Parker Simon is spending 2 days a 
week with study groups on World Recon- 
struction and World Disarmament in Balti 
more. 


The Michigan Branch had its annual “re- 
treat’ on the Riseman farm, where they spent 
the week-end on plans for the coming year, 
and in meeting new members. This group 
is also planning a FREEDOM INSTITUTE, 
along with 30 other organizations, to consider 
the present status of our Civil Rights. 


And we heard about the Ithaca, N. Y.’s 
successful exhibit of ART FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP. They have also been success- 
ful in getting the help of local radio stations. 


The new Miami, Florida Branch has been 
having a 3-momth study course on WIL’s 
legislative program. 


We learned that Milwaukee had been work- 
ing all summer on a STEPS TO PEACE 
program to develop speakers for this fall. 
They now have a great quantity of engage- 
ments for them to fill. 


And this is the month that four branches 
in Ohio are having a get-together in Delaware 
to explore ways of working more closely 
together. 


Did You Know... 


_ That the Minneapolis branch privately de- 
sign and print lovely WIL Christmas cards? 

That designs are originated and drawn by 
a WILER? 

‘That texts and verses are chosen by 
WILERS? 

That cards are brought and used with 
pleasure by WILERS and others far and wide. 


That funds realized from sale of these cards 
pay the branch quota and then some to 
National? 

Five refreshing brand new designs have 
been added this year, and a sample packet of 
the five cards, each with envelope, will be 
sent you postpaid for 50 cents in stamps or 
coin. 

Be sure to see these exclusive WIL cards 
before getting your supply of Christmas cards. 

Order from: Miss Josephine Cantieny. 
5124 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


LITERATURE CORNER 
@ FLYERS 


Just the thing for the coming elections! 
The set of 3 flyers that were so well received 
at both Chicago Conventions, is now available 
to WIL members. One side of these flyers 
contains a short description of the WIL. The 
second side has a concise statement on what 
the next President and Congress must do, 
under the titles: 


1. The ABC's of Civil Rights 


2. World Disarmament and World 
Reconstruction is the Right Arm 
of Peace 


3. The UN is Man's Last Hope for 

Peace 

These flyers are excellent as introductions 

to the work of the WIL, while also pointing 
up 3 important signs to watch for before 
voting for any candidate. 

Because of the need to publicize these 
flyers, we are offering them at 3 for 2c. 


® Recommended Planks for Political 
Parties 
This is a set of the planks which the WIL 
presented to both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Platform Committees. Ilere are the 
principles of the WILPF expressed in politi- 
cal terms. 2c each. 


® Danger—Stop - Look - Lisien ! 

Here is a graphic, startling picture of what 
happens to your budget dollar in government 
spending. Did you know that about 85-90% 
of our budget is directly or indirectly spent 
for armaments? Now only lc each. 


© Bread and Peace in Times of War 

There are still a few copies left of this 
masterpiece by Jane Addams, hut they are 
the last copies in print. Have you read _ this 
classic yet? Contact the Literature Office— 
$1.60 per copy. 


® Peace Stamps 

are on sale again. Use them on your sta- 
lionery, books, etc. Advertise peace with 
these vivid posters. Over 100 different de- 
signs. 12 for 10c. 


@ Justice Douglas Speaks on the 
Rebirth of Freedom—5c. 
Remember—that extra copies of any past 
issue of Four Licuts can be purchased for 
a copy. 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

PLEASE ENROLL ME AS A MEMBER: 


International Associate Dues (includes 
Intern’t’l, National, State) $8.00 $...... 
National and State Dues only, $3.00 $...... 
Special Student Dues, $.50 $ 
Contribution $ 


MakE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
and send to Local Branch Treasurer or to 


National Office 


j 


